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Art. I. The Jealousy of God. 


if we had never observed in others, or experienced in ourselves, thé 
power of corruption, we should be much amazed at many of the laws 
given us, and especially the law against idolatry. Who would have sup- 
posed that a rational creature could have been so stupid as to worship 
stocks and stones, the work of his own hands? Who would have sup- 
posed that he would choose a tree, employ a part of it as common fuel 
to roast his meat and warm his body, and make the residue a god—fall 
down before it, pray to it, and say, ‘Deliver me, for thou art my god ?” 
(Isa. xliv. 17.) Who would have supposed that he would choose a little 
flour, employ a part of it as commom food, and say, “Aha, I have eaten, 
and am full ;’ and that he would make the residue of it a wafer, fall down 
before it, and adore it as the very person of his Almighty God and Re- 
deemer? What an absurdity is this, that the creature should think him- 
self able to make his own Creator—that he should fear that which he can 
burn in the fire, or eat and digest, or trample in the dust, or grind into 
powder—that he who can think and feel, and see and hear, should ima- 
gine that his help lies in that which can do none of these things! It isa 
plain and humbling proof of our depravity, that we need to be warned 
against a sin so stupid, and still more so, that notwithstanding the warn- 
ings given, nothing but repeated and remarkable interpositions of Provi- 
dence has prevented idolatry from becoming the universal sin of the 
world. 

There is a difference between the two dispensations of the covenant, 
and a corresponding difference in the kind of idolatry to which those who 
have lived under them have been prone. The first dispensation had more 
of an external character; it was addressed to the faith of men through 
the medium of the senses. The second is more spiritual, and is address- 
ed more directly to the understanding. Under the former dispensation, 
men were prone to an external, gross idolatry, the worshiping of God by 
some external representation, the work of men’s hands. Under the lat- 
ter, we are in danger of an idolatry of a more refined and spiritual na- 
ture, the worshiping of God by the inventions of the mind. ‘There ap- 
peared to be a growing aptitude for this change, about the time of Christ’s 

coming in the flesh. The power of gross idolatry had been weakened 
by , [a among the heathen, and it had lost most of its charms 
OL. Al. 45 
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among the Israelites. ‘The Pharisees especially were learning that more 
subtle and plausible, but not less dangerous idolatry, which consists in 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. Yet Satan still keeps 
up both kinds of idolatry, even among them who profess the name of 
Christ. He has snares for all kinds of men—for wise men after the flesh, 
and for fools; for indolent worldlings, and for intemperate fanatics. He 
has the gross idolatry of Romanism for the ignorant and fanatical, and 
the more refined idolatry of numan inventions for those who are more 
enlightened and sober. ‘Those, therefore, lie undera great mistake, who 
suppose that we have little or no concern with the second precept of the 
law, which forbids idolatry. If any command might be preferred on the 
ground of our proneness to transgress it, this would be the first and great 
commandment. And as the fifth is called the first commandment with 
promise, so the second is the first with threatening, and the threatening 
is very fearful: ‘For I, tae Lord thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children, to the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me.” This is not only the first place in the 
commandments where we meet with a threatening, but the first place 
in the Bible where we read of the jealousy of God; and all the other 
terrors used to awaken and alarm us are little compared with this. 

The reasons annexed to the different commandments are not to be 
considered as general, but special. They are such as are designed to meet 
those particular ways in which corruption would encourage us either to 
evade or violate that particular commandment to which they are annexed. 
Thus the divine omniscience is virtually given as the reason of the first 
commandment. We are ready to transgress this commandment, secretly, 
saying in our hearts, “there is no God ;” therefore we are reminded that 
God seeth this sin, and is much displeased with it. ‘The reason annexed 
to the third commandment shows that men will always think slightly of 
the awful crime of blasphemy, and will pass it over with impunity. The 
reasons of the fourth commandment anticipate the objectio : of corrupt 
nature, that the Sabbath is an unreasonable restriction, and a useless 
burden. We are taught how reasonable it is that God, who has given us 
six days, should take to himseif the seventh, and we are encouraged from 
the consideration of his blessing this day. As we have derived life from 
our parents, so the fifth commandment teaches us that our life will be 
long and prosperous, or short and evil, according to our treatment of 
those through whom this benefit is received. And do we not learn, from 
the manner in which the second commandment is given, and the reasons 
annexed to it, that men will be very ready to evade it, and to think lightly 
of their evasions? Observe how particular it is in the preceptive part, 
as anticipating the evasions of men: “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness of any thing;” then, still more par- 
ticularly, not of “any thing that is in the heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth.” We must not 
make images of God, the Father, nor of the Son, nor of the Spirit, nor of 
saints, nor of angels, who are in the highest heavens ; we must not make 
images of the sun, moon or stars, of birds, or any thing else in the visible 
heavens. We must not make images of men or beasts, or creeping 
things, or any thing upon the earth. We must not make images of fishes, 
sea monsters, or any thing which is in the waters. And then how par- 
ticularly are all kinds of worship, and all appearances of it, under any 
pretence whatever, forbidden! ‘‘ Thou shalt not bow down to them’— 
whether the homage be to them, or to God through them ; whether it be 
the highest or lowest kind of worship; whether it be respect to them, or 
mere compliance with the will of others,— whatever it be, thou shalt not 
on any such accourjt bow down to them, nor shalt thou serve them. 
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Protestantism itself could not have framed a law more suited to meet the 
evasions of the superstitious Papist, and it is not at all surprising that, 

wherever they can with safety, they leave out this divine precept. Next 
follow the reasons by which the commandment is enforced: and, as the 
prec eptive part, in bei Ing so p articular, antic 1 ates evasion, does not the 
argumentative part, in being so terrible, anticipate slight thoughts of the 
evil of transgression! The first commandment has a respect to the 
objec t of worship, the second to the means. And do not multitudes speak 
as if nothing were of less consequence than the means by which God is 
to be worship ped, the very things to which this commandment has re- 
spect ? The heart they y suppose to be of some importance, but all else 
indifferent. In their view, it is all the same under what name God is 
worshipped, and whether the means be such as he has prescribed or what 
man has invented, and whether indeed they have some appearance of 
propriety, or are absolutely ridiculous. There could hardly be a greater 
centrast than exists between the letter and spirit of such reasonings and 
the letter and spirit of this precept. 

It is not, however, our intention to enter upon the consideration of this 
precept. The remarks made are only intended as introductory to some 
illustration of the jealousy of God ; which, as may subsequently appear, 
stands in a close and peculiar relation to the sin of idolatry. 

. The jealousy of God implies his covenant relation to the objects of 
it. It is not simply the Lord, but it is the Lord, thy God, who is a jeal- 
ous God. He is not jealous ef those who are neither a believing nor a 
professing people, but of such as belong to him either really or externally 
in covenant. This affection of the mind has a respect to those who stand 
related in marriage, or in some other intimate bonds, and so is used to 
describe the indignation of God on account of the sins of his people. The 
sins of those who make no profession, and so are not externally under 
covenant bonds, are not described as spiritual adultery. This charge 
is not brought against the heathens, but only against Israel and Judah. 
It is of them the prophets speak when this charge is made, and these also 
are intended by Christ, when he speaks of an evil and adulterous gene- 
ration. So God is never said to be jealous of the heathens, and such as 
mever professed to belong to him. ‘Though their iniquities may have 
cried unto heaven, and wrath may have been poured upon them to the 
uttermost, yet it was not the wrathful indignation of his jealousy. This 
cup is peculiar to those who have made a profession; and, as those can- 
not escape this sore displeasure who truly believe, neither can those who 
make a profession, yet continue in their enmity to God. The threaten- 
ing in the second commandment is particularly against those “ who hate 
God,” and it is the Lord their God who, as a jealous God, visits their ini- 
quities upon them that hate him. ‘There always will be persons in the 
ehurch, who profess to love God, and who will show some zeal for his 
worship, but will not confine themselves to what he has appointed, and, 
notwithstanding all that they seem to be, the determination of God is that 
they hate him; and this hatred appears from their opposing his institu- 
tions, and introducing theirown. And it had been better for such not to 
have known the way of truth, or named the name of Christ, than thus to 
turn from the holy commandment, and instead of the common wrath of 
God, to bring upon them the consuming fire of his jealousy. It is better 
not to vow, than vow and not pay; better not to worship at all, than 
worship idolatrously. 

2. The jealousy of God is founded upon his love to his church. The 
terms zeal and jealousy do not mean the same thing in our language; 
they both denote a strong affection of love, but zeal is love se eking to 
forward the good of its object in spite of all difficulties and opposition— 
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jealousy is love enraged by injuries, and seeking revenge. However, 
this difference does not always appear in the use of these terms in the 
scriptures, and the reason is, that the term for both is the same in the 
original of the Old Testament. Accordingly, jealousy in the scriptures 
is sometimes used in a good sense, and denotes the same as Zeal. Thus, 
Zech. i. 14, the Lord is represented as saying, “1 am jealous for Jerusa- 
lem and for Zion,with a great jealousy,” (not against, but for them) “and 
I am very sore displeased with the heathen that are at ease, for I was 
but a little displeased, and they helped forward the affliction.” Here 
is jealousy moved by the affliction of its object, and against those who 
have caused the affliction. The term is used in the same sense, Isa. xlii. 
13, and the same word is frequently translated zeal; as, for example, in 
Isa. ix. 7—xxxvii. 32—Ixiii. 15, and frequently in the Psalms. Love 
and jealousy are mentioned together, because the latter is always 
founded upon the former. Thus, Song viii. 6, “ Love is strong as death, 
jealousy is cruel as the grave.” God hath chosen the church to himself, 
in much love; he hath forsaken all other nations, that he might cleave to 
her as a husband to his wife; he hath required that she should be for 
him, and not for another; that her love to him should be peculiar as his 
to her; and when she forgets these obligations, and goes after other lo- 
vers, he is provoked to jealousy, which is the rage of offended love. This 
leads us to remark, 

3. That the jealousy of God imports his claim to the exclusive regard 
of his church to him, as her covenant God. We are not jealous of those 
things which we love, if they be not capable of returning our affection. 
We may esteem houses and lands, gold and silver, and make them our 
gods, but we are not jealous of them. Even things capable of affection 
do not arouse our jealousy, if we regard them not for the sake of their 
affections. Men may love slaves, servants and subjects for the sake of 
the profit or honor connected with their authority over them, but if they 
regard them in no other light, they will not be jealous, because they do 
not find themselves beloved. In other cases we may desire the affection 
of an object, and yet not be displeased to find our interest in it shared 
with many others. A man may have a multitude of friends, and none 
of them be offended because he shares his esteem with so many others. 
Even a wife may have friends, and love them devotedly as friends; and 
yet this, instead of provoking her husband to jealousy, may only increase 
his affection and confidence. There is never any room for jealousy, un- 
less there be some claim to an exclusive regard, as when a friend trans- 
fers to another that confidence to which we thought ourselves exclusively 
entitled, or when a wife transfers to another that affection which was 
exclusively due from her as a wife to her husband. The jealousy of God 
is not, therefore, occasioned by our attachment to other things, when 
kept in its proper plage, but only by our transferring to other things that 
regard which is due to him as our covenant God. It is occasioned by 
our valuing other things as a portion in preference to him; by our hear- 
kening to the voice of strangers, and obeying men rather than God; by 
our loving and serving the creature more than the Creator; and, ina 
word, in our not being to him for a people, peculiarly and exclusively.— 
From this it will appear, 

4. That the jealousy of God properly relates to matters of worship. 
It is provoked by any departures from that worship which he has requi- 
red, either in the forms or spirit of it. ‘They moved him to jealousy 
with their graven images.” (Ps. lxxviii. 58.) The husband is displeased 
with other faults in his wife, the parent with other faults in his child, and 
the friend with other faults in his friend; but they are jealous only when 
the affection due to them in these relations is given to others. So God 
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is displeased with all the sins of his people, but jealous only when they 
give to others that honor and worship which are due to him alone. He 
js not said to be jealous because men deny his existence, blaspheme his 


name, profane his Sabbaths, and do many abominable works, but only 
when they do 1: 


worship him in the way appointed in his word. And 
as this is one of the stronvest afl of the mind, and the effects of it 
are more dreaded than those of auy otver passion in man, so there is 
nothing to be more dreaded in God. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
hateful and offensive than that which provokes him to jealousy. How 
far, then, are those from reasoning corre: tly, who suppose particular 
modes of worship to be almost, or altogether matters of indifference ! 
The Lord tells us that he will be sanctified in all them that draw nigh to 
him. He will rather pass by any other sins than unholy approaches into 
his presence. Itis often spoken of as of the least consequence,whether we 

ray in such words as the Spirit may help us to use, or suffer ourselves to be 
loon down to the use of words prescribed by others ; whether we sing 
in the words which the Spirit has given us, or employ the fruits of the 
genius of man; whether we dip or sprinkle; whether we follow the 
modes prescribed in the scriptures, or the customs and traditions of men. 
Might it not be said, with equal propriety, that it is of little consequence 
whether the wife obey her husband or a stranger; whether she wear the 
robes he hath given her, or deck herself in ornaments presented by other 
lovers, and (if the expression may be allowed) that if she only be fruit- 
ful, itis no matter by whom? It is too evident, that we have quite a 
different way of reasoning about what is due to us, and what is to be 
rendered to God. Nothing but that which agrees with our orders and 
comports with our honor will do for us; but as for God, we reason as if 
he might be thankful to be served in any way which suits our ease and 
indolence. 

5. The jealousy of God is exceedingly terrible. This affection is said 
to be cruel as the grave—it is the rage of a man—it is the fire of God’s 
anger—it heats the furnace of his wrath seven fold. 
abhor and divorce his people. 





This moves God to 
“'They moved him to jealousy with their 
graven images ; when God heard this, he was wroth, and greatly abhor- 
red Yisrael ;” and he says, in relation to his idolatrous church, “ Plead 
with your mother, plead, for she is not my wife.” ‘This moves him to 
visit the sins of fathers upon the children, and to cry, yea, roar against 
his enemies. It is on this account that he is so often represented as a 
a consuming fire: ‘The Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a jeai- 
ous God.” (Deut. iv. 24.) “Let us,” says the apostle, (Heb. xii. 28, 29,) 
“have grace. whereby we may serve God acceptably, with reverence 
and godly fear, for our God is a consuming fire.” This is not said of 
God as an absolute or uncovenanted God, nor of those who pay no regard 
to his worship, but it is said of our our God, and shows us what he is to 
them who worship him without “reverence and godly fear.” It is this 


fire which purifies his church in the way of judgment, and burus up 


his enemies round about. This consumed Nadab and Abibu, and devour- 
ed the whole land of Israel. ‘The Lord is jealous and revengeth; the 
Lord revengeth and is furious; the Lord wil take vengeance of his ad- 
versaries, and reserveth wrath for his enemies.” When sin is described 
because nothing worse can be said of it than to attribute to it the fullness 
of its own character, it is said to be “sin which is exceeding sinful ;” and 
when the jealousy of God is described, because nothing more terrible can 
be said, he is simply said to be a jealous God. 
other God ; for i 

XXxiv. 14.) 


“Thou shalt worship no 
1e Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God.” (Ex. 


The terribleness of the divine jealousy will appear mere fully, if we 
consider some of its effects or manifestations. 
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1. We see something of the divine jealousy in the care taken in his 
law to prevent that which might provoke it. As a jealous husband would 
at the same time endeavor to provide for the comfort of his wife at home 
and guard against her wandering away, so God has fully furnished us in 
his word, leaving nothing to be desired and provided for by human wis- 
dom; and he hath placed his jealousy as a flaming sword to guard the 
way to his altar. Many and fearful curses are denounced against those 
who will venture to add to the words of the law, or to take any thing 
away. 

2. We see the same jealousy of God in the work of our redemption; 
particularly in our not being permitted to approach to God directly, but 
only through Christ as our Mediator. We are allowed to use the free- 
dom and boldness of children, yet are reminded by this ordinance that he 
to whom we come is a mighty King, jealous of his honor, and not to be 
trifled with in matters of worship. 

3. The jealousy of God is manifested in the names which he gives to 
idols. ‘They are vanities, lies, nothings, devils, abominations. Some- 
times, as he will not name sin, but calls it “that abominable thing,” so 
he will not take the names of idols into his lips. Doctor Lightfoot has 
noticed some singular instances of the changes of the names of men who 
were called by the names of idols. Jerub-baal is called Jerubbesheth, 
and Esh-baal, the son of Saul, is called Ish-bosheth; Baal, the name of a 
heathen god, being changed to Besheth or Bosheth, which signifies 
shame. He also notices the omission of the tribes of Ephraim and Dan, 
and the substitution of Joseph and Manasses, in the account of the sealed 
ones, Rev. vii. It was in the two former tribes that idolatry commenced. 
Micah was a man of Mount Ephraim, and the men of Dan stole away 
his gods, and set them up in their own land. Jeroboam was also of 
Ephraim, and set up the golden calves in Bethel of Ephraim and in Dan. 
Therefore the names of these tribes are omitted, as a testimony of God’s 
displeasure against them. In the same way the above writer accounts 
for the omission of the names of Joram’s sons to the third and fourth 
generation in the genealogy of our Lord, by Matthew. 

4. We may notice also the punishments which God has brought upon 
the immediate actors in idolatry. The second commandment doesenot 
at all imply that they shall escape, and their children suffer, but both 
fathers and children shall suffer. Wen Israel transgressed by making 
the golden calf, God, according to the spirit of his law respecting jealousy, 
made the people to drink of the bitter water which causeth the curse, by 
giving them the water of the brook, mingled with the dust of their idol. 
And as God had engaged to work a miracle for the detection of the adul- 
terous wife, so the Jews say that similar effects were produced by this 
water upon the guilty, by which they were pointed out to Phinehas and 
his companions. ‘The time would fail to point out all the judgments in- 
flicted upon gross idolaters. There is perhaps no offence which has been 
more uniformly punished. Even his most precious saints have been sub- 
jected to dreadful tokens of divine displeasure, for what might seem to 
us very slight departures from divine institutions. The sons of Aaron 
might have been guilty of many offences more aggravated in the sight 
of men; they are generally supposed to have been drunk with wine at 
the time when they offended by this offering, yet it was not for their 
drunkenness or any other offence, but for their offering with strange fire, 
that the Lord destroyed them. Moses sinned in his unwillingness to go 
to Egypt, and no doubt in many other things, yet none of his other sins 
debarred him from the promised land, but only his changing a divine or- 
dinance, by smiting the rock to which he was commanded to speak. 
Uzzah must have been a very upright man, if nothing in his life would 
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appear more evil in human reckoning than his unadvised zeal in taking 
hold of the ark when it was shaken; yet it was for this error that the 
Lord smote him so that he died there by the ark. Saul was a tyrannical 
and bloody king, yet it was for offering sacrifice without authority to do 
so, and not for things generally considered more abominable, that he for- 
feited the kingdom. Moses, Aaron and Samuel were chiefs in Israel— 
Moses first of their kings, Aaron first of their priests, and Samuel first of 
their prophets. They were chiefs in their fidelity, and in the favor of 
God. They called on God, and he answered them, even in the very in- 
stances in which they were offending him; he also pardoned them, yet 
he took vengeance upon their inventions; and we are thus assured that 
God will not spare the dearest of his saints, much less accept them when 
they follow inventions of their own. 

5. The jealousy of God also appears in his punishing future genera- 
tions for the idolatry of the parents; and this punishment is not limited 
to the third or fourth generation. A definite appears to be used in this 
threatening for an indefinite time. When Israel had sinned by making 
the calf, God said without limitation, “In the day when I visit, | will visit 
their sin upon them ;” and Stephen shows, Acts vii. 41, 42, that this sin 
was visited far beyond both the third and fourth generations. It was 
visited upon them in the time of Hosea, and the Jews own that there is 
some remembrance of it in all their afflictions. In respect to other of- 
fences, we do not find the period of punishment limited. ‘The sword was 
never to depart from the house of David. All the righteous blood shed 
from the foundation of the world was to be visited upon that generation 
of the Jews who crucified the Lord of glory. The sin of the builders of 
Babel is visited on the world to the present day, in the confusion of 
tongues. And reasoning from analogy, there is good ground to conclude 
that the effects of the divine jealousy may be equally prolonged. Our 
limits will not admit of a full vindication of the rectitude of such dispen- 
sations. The most of the following hints are abridged from an ingenious 
dissertation on the subject. The visiting of the sins of parents on their 
children is a just punishment of the parents in those who are so near to 
them. The punishment is upon the children who hate God, “ visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children of them that hate him,” 
implies that both parents and children hate him. This is what God as- 
serts his right to do, but not what he holds himself bound to do in all 
cases. If we examine instances of such punishments, we will find that 
while the parents were punished for their sins in their children, the chil- 
dren had merited the punishment by their own sins. For example: the 
sons of Eli and of David were punished for their own sins, yet the pa- 
rents also were punished in their children. Where the judgment of God 
even visits a righteous child for the sin of a wicked parent, the punish- 
ment of the parent is vindicatory, but in the case of the child, fatherly 
The son of Jeroboam was cut off: this was a sore judgment on his fa 
ther and the people, but it was a mercy to the young man to be taken 
away from the evils to which he would have been exposed, had he 
lived. 

The conclusion to which these remarks should lead us, is to abominate 
idolatry of every kind, if it be proper to speak of kinds where there is no 
real difference. If we forsake the worship of the Creator for the creature, 
it is little matter what that creature is; whether it be saint or angel, beast 
or devil; and whether it be the work of our hands or the work of our 
minds. The reason showing the absurdity of idolatry holds equally good 
against every thing of human manufacture. We have made it—where- 
fore, then, should we worship it’ Nor let it be said we do not worship 
the things which we invent. So said the heathens of their images ; they 
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yrofessed to employ them ouly as helps to devotion, yet we find that they 
amned to attach a superstitious veneration to the images themselves— 
and it is so still, in respect to the inventions of men. We can stand up 
for divine ordinances without defending their intrinsic excellence; we 
can plead for preaching, though it be foolishness, and for the sacraments 
though they have no earthly glory or beauty ; but wherever divine aui- 
thority is abandoned, the plea of excellence is substituted, and men show 
a disposition to worship the work of their own hands. But, whether 
the images and inventions of men be gold or silver, wood or stone, let 
us not fall down before them. Let us seek grace, that we may serve God 
with reverence and godly fear, for our God is a consuming fire. 
= & 


Art. Il. @ Plea against Restrictions of Privilege in Prayer. 


A writer who, by his manner, his power, or the value of his sentiments, 
gains our approbation, engages our attention, and excites in our minds a 
lively interest in his subject and his cause, is peculiarly dangerous, if he 
slide into error while he leads our investigations. Before we are aware, 
we yield him our confidence, and in a measure entrust our judgment and 
conscience to his guidance. If he correct our errors, we perhaps yield 
them; if he condemn our sound sentiments, we are tempted to renounce 
them; or, if experience has taught us that they are precious, we feel 
wounded by his reproofs, and our conscience is disquieted. Such feelings 
have been produced by a series of papers in the 1Uth and 11th volumes 
of the Religious Monitor, under the title of “ Dousrru, Expressions 
Consiperep.” The author shows himself a lover of the precious doc- 
tines of free grace, and exhibits such views of faith, that it is painful to 
dissent from his applications and conclusions. But, though his views of 
faith are correct, some of his applications are very questionable. In one 
ot his papers under the above title, contained in the April No. of vol. 11th, 
he condemns certain expressions in prayer, which it 1s hoped he will re- 
consider, and admit to b& authorized, in their substance, in the word of 
God. The expressions referred to, are prayers for effectual calling, re- 
generation, justification, adoption, and union to Christ. These he utterly 
condemns as unwarrantable in prayer. Month after month has elapsed, 
disappointing the hope that some of the fathers in the church would take 
up these important matters, either to establish more fully our author’s 
sentiments, if correct, or to point out his mistakes, if he be in error. 
These matters are of the utmost practical importance, and demand our 
most careful attention. The believer’s thoughts and affections are daily 
concerned in them, not only in study, but in one of the most important, 
and one of the dearest exercises of his soul, in his addresses at a throne 
of grace. If in error in the matter of his prayer, he desires immediate 
correction, that he may not approach God with unwarranted petitions ; 
and if correct, it is both painful and injurious that his conscience should 
be disquieted by doubts respecting his duty or his liberty, in his addresses 
to God. If our author’s sentiments on the points in question be judged 
correct, many Christians will find their exercises in prayer seriously 
checked, their subjects of prayer much limited, and their mouths shut, 
on many things, before God, which they most earnestly desire, and on 
which they had formerly enjoyed much liberty. Nor will their disquie- 
tude end here; for, in reflecting on the reasons given for excluding the 
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subjects specified, they will find that they must exclude still more, till 
their errands to a throne of grace may beenme few and doubtful. For 
such reasons, the following thoughts are offered, which may perhaps eli- 
cit further and instructive discussion. 

That the expressions condemned by our author may be used in prayer 
for others, we presume is not disputed; but whether we may use them 
for ourselves, is the whole question. Nor is it the form of the condemned 
expressions that is in dispute, but their substance. ‘This is what our au- 
thor condemns as unwarrantable in prayer, and this is what we would de- 
fend as warrantable. Besides, that we may not contend about words, in 
mutual misapprehension, it may be observed in the preliminaries, that we 
should not ask effectual calling, regeneration, &c. with the desire or ex- 
pectation that these blessings should be formally bestowed a second time. 
No doctrine is admissible, which would suppose a second bestowal of 
these gifts necessary: “ For the gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance.” And if this were all that our author intended, the question 
would here rest; but he forbids these subjects of prayer in every case, 
for ourselves. He forbids them to the unbeliever, because he cannot 
pray in faith; he forbids them to the believer, because he has them in 
possession already ; because his prayer for them would be a denial of his 
possession of them—a denial of his filial relation to God, and an approach 
to him as a wrathful Judge. This reasoning, therefore, forbids absolutely 
our prayers for these things for ourselves, in any case, and under any 
circumstances. More, therefore, is meant, than that we should not ask 
these blessings with the expectation that they shall be formally conferred 
a second time. ‘The question, then, is, should any person ask in prayer 
for himself, or for others with him, the blessings of effectual calling, re- 
generation, justification, adoption, or union to Christ? In supporting 
the affirmative of this question, we shall first appeal to scripture author- 
ity, and next answer objections. “ To the law and to the testimony, if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.” 

Holy scripture teaches both the matter and the manner of prayer. It 
is the matter of prayer alone that is at present in question. On this point 
the Westminster divines lay down, from holy scripture, the rule that we 
should ask of God “things agreeable tv his will.” As we trust this rule 
will not be disputed, so we shall not argue it. The question will next 
arise, how shall we know what is agreeable to God’s will? Moses an- 
swers this question, Deut. xxix. 29: ‘‘ The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God; but those things which are revealed belong unto us and 
io our children forever, that we may do all the words of this law.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Westminster divines say, “The whole word of God is of 
use to direct us in prayer.” Our author pleads that such prayers as he 
condemns are not exemplified in holy scripture in the prayers recorded 
there, and thence argues that they are not warranted in scripture.— 
Though we hope to show that such prayers are recorded in scripture, 
yet at present it may be observed, that while recorded examples of prayer 
are a happy means of instruction, they are rather specimens of the ap- 
lication of doctrines and promises, than a ful] exhibition of our warrant. 
Seamabe are therefore not the only source of information on this sub- 
ject. It is in the doctrines and promises of holy scripture, that we are 
to expect the full instructions of the word. And were we to argue the 
present question fully, we would refer particularly to the doctrines, pro- 
mises and commands, as well as examples of holy scripture, as teaching 
us the matter and warrants for prayer; but to avoid prolixity, we shall 
confine ourselves to a very bricf view of the promises and ¢ ramples of 
scripture on these points. 

Vou. XI. 46 
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First, the promises of holy scripture afford a snfficient warrant for 
prayers for regeneration, justification, &c. To establish this position, two 
things are necessary: 1. ‘To show that the promises contain the blessings 
in question, and, 2. To show that they do warrant us to pray for the 
things that they contain. Neither of these points will need much dis- 
cussion ; and if acontrary position had not biassed the mind, we think no 
discussion whatever would be requisite. 

1. That the promises contain the blessings in question, will appear by 
the following passages: Ezek. xxxvi. 26, is a promise of regeneration: 
* A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and | will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I wil} 
give you a heart of flesh.” To the same purpose, read Jer. xxxi. 83, 34, 
A promise of justification we have in Isa. xlv. 25: “In the Lord shall 
all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory.” ‘To the same purpose, 
read Rom. iii. 25: iv. 23—25: x. 4. Adoption is promised, 2 Cor. vi. 
18: “And I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty.” In connection with this, read Gal. iv, 4, 
5. Union to Christ is promised in Isa. xlv. 25, already quoted. But as 
‘all the promises of God in him (Christ) are yea, and in him amen,” so 
they all include a promise of union to Christ. Perhaps it may be ob- 
jected, in order to evade the conclusion to which we are approaching, 
that these promises do not intend the first application of salvation to the 
soul, but only increase of grace, and manifestations of fatherly love. 
We reply, that this objection will not be made, except by those who deny 
that there is, in the gospel, a free and full salvation presented to us ; or 
by those who have a favorite hypothesis to support. We ask, if these 
promises do not offer to us regenefation, justification, adoption &c., are 
there any others that contain these blessings? If there are, we plead 
them, and our object is attained; if there are not, we further ask, where 
shall we find an inducement and warrant for the sinner to believe and 
return to the Lord? And how shall the objector avoid falling imto the 
error, that the promises are all to qualified sinners, and to none else ? 
We trust it is evident that the promises do contain the blessings in ques- 
tion. But we have to show, 

2dly. That the promises contain a warrant for prayer for the blessings 
contained in them. For this purpose take the example of Jacob, Gen. 
xxxii. 9, 11, 12. “And Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham, and 
God of my father Isaac,the Lord who saidst unto me, Return unto thy coun- 
try and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee ; Deliver me, I pray 
thee, from the hand of my brother, from the hand of Esau, for I fear 
him, lest he will come and smite me, and the mother with the children. 
And thou saidst, I wi!! surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the 
sand of the sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude.” These pro- 
mises, pleaded by Jacob, were the only ground of his hope in distress: on 
these grounds he wrestled with God, and prevailed ; and on these grounds 
he not only believed, but prayed, affording an example of the promise 
taken as the warrant for prayer. Of the same thing the Psalmist has 
given us many examples: as Ps. exix. 25, “ Quicken thou me according 
to thy word; verse 28, “Strengthen thou me according to thy word ;” 
verse 38, “Establish thy word unto thy servant.” The frequency of 
such a prayer is familiar to every careful reader of the Bible. We shall 
refer to but one passage more on this point. Ezek. xxxvi. 22—387 con- 
tains many free promises, and declares that, for this, God “will be en- 
quired of by the house of Israel to do it for them ;” shewing, unques- 
tionably, that the promises are given in order to furnish not only the 
warrant for faith, but for prayer. As, then, the promises of holy scrip- 
ture contain the blessings of regeneration, justification, adoption, and 
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union to Christ, and furnish the warrant to pray for those things which 
they contain, the conclusion is inevitable, that prayer for these blessings 
is warranted. 

But it is denied that we have scripture examples of such prayers, and 
it is therefore inferred that they are not warranted. If this denial were 
correct, it would afford strong ground to suspect that we had somehow 
taken an unfair view of the promises, as warranting such prayers; but 
if it appear that we have scripture examples of such prayers, our view 
of the promises will be decisively maintained; for scripture example is 
clear evidence of the correct application of scripture doctrines and pro- 
mises. We therefore propose to show that we have examples of prayers 
for the blessings in question. But, to treat the subject as briefly as a 
substantial exhibition of the truth will allow, and to avoid the tediousness 
of all the divisions and subdivisions which it would afford or require in a 
full discussion, we shall limit our attention chiefly to one of the specified 
subjects of prayer, and not adduce examples on them all distinctly; be- 
cause it is evident that the principles and arguments which would con- 
demn or defend one of them, would condemn or defend the others. This 
too, is obviously our author’s view, as he classes them together, and ap- 
plies the same general arguments to them all. The petition that we 
shall select for exemplification, is prayer for justification. And the first 
example that we shall adduce, is from that form of prayer commonly 
called the Lord’s prayer, and particularly the fifth petition, which is, 
“And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors;” that is, “ forgive 
us our sins.’ (Luke xi. 4.) Now, as far as human judgment should have 
weight with us in ascertaining the meaning of holy scripture, we may 
take the mind of the Westminster Assembly on this petition. They say, 
(shorter Catechism) “In the fifth petition, we pray that God, for Christ’s 
sake, would freely pardon all our sins ;” that is, sins original and actual ; 
and so Fisher explains it. Moreover, in the Larger Catechism, the West- 
minster Assembly say, “In the fifth petition, we pray that God would, 
through the obedience and satisfaction of Christ, acquit us both from the 
guilt and punishment of sin, accept us in his beloved,” &c. And this 
they state as contained in this petition, besides prayer for pardon of daily 
failings, and increasing evidence of forgiveness. 

But it may be objected, that there is a distinction between pardon and 
justification. We grant there is, but it is a distinction which admits no 
separation. Whatever forensic distinction there may be between pardon 
and justification, God never pardons without justification, through union 
to Christ, and the imputation of his righteousness. “ Without shedding 
of blood is no remission.” And the apostle, in treating expressly of jus- 
tification, joins them together, Rom. ili. 25: “Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins.’ Here our pardon, or remission of sins, 
is ascribed to the righteousness of Christ, and in the following verse is 
viewed as the same with justification: “ That he might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” No sin is pardoned to any per- 
son, not even to the believer, but through the justifying righteousness of 
Christ imputed to him. Therefore, in asking for pardon, we must in 
every case ask it for the sake of the justifying righteousness of Christ; and 
so all the examples in holy scripture, of prayer for pardon, are to be un- 
derstood. So Daniel prayed, ix. 18, 19: ‘‘ We do not present our sup- 
plications before thee for our righteousnesses, but for thy great mercies. 
O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive ; O Lord, hearken and do; defer not, for 
thine own sake, O my God.”” Here Daniel plainly admits that a righteous. 
ness is necessary in order to acceptance and forgiveness; he renounces 
their own; he therefore pleads the righteousness of Christ, under the 
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appellation of God’s great mercies. Pardon and justification, then, are 
never separated; nor should we ask them separately from one another, 
nor separately from the righteousness of Christ, on the ground of which, 
alone, they are bestowed. Justification, therefore, is included in the ex- 
ample of prayer given in the fifth petition, and in that given by Daniel, to 
which we have adverted. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that the believer’s sins are pardoned on 
account of his former justification, and therefore that justification should 
not be asked in prayer. We grant the certainty of the consequence, that 
he who has been once justified shall obtain pardon for all his sins ; but 
we do not admit that he is pardoned because of his former justification, 
as the formal ground of it. He is pardoned only on account of the right- 
eousness of Christ, imputed to him. In justification, indeed, all our sins 
are pardoned, past, present and future, so that we cannot fall into con- 
demnation; yet this does not annul the duty of asking pardon, nor the 
duty of asking it on account of that righteousness which justifies us. 
The language of Paul, Acts xiii. 38, 39, is worthy of particular notice, in 
application to this point. ‘‘ Be it known unto you, therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached upto you the forgiveness of 
sins ; and by him all that believe are justified from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” Here the apostle makes 
forgiveness and justification equivalent, and shows that from every par- 
ticular sin we need justification through Christ, and therefore that we 
should ask it, in asking torgiveness. 

But it is objected, that it is fatherly pardon only that is asked in the 
fifth petition, or in other prayers for pardon recorded in holy scripture ; 
and that by fatherly pardon we are to understand, a removal of fatherly 
displeasure, and of the evidence of it, and @ restoration of his gracious 
countenance. But is it certainly fatherly pardon that is here asked, to 
the exclusion of legal pardon, or justification? ‘Fo plead that it is exclu- 
sive of legal pardon, or justification, is to assume what is denied, and is 
but begging the question, which we cannot yield on such terms, to shut 
our mouths and renounce our privileges for a mere assumption. Besides 
the evidences already adduced,we appeal to other examples of prayer in 
support of our position. 

The second example which we cite, is Ps. xxv. 7: “ Remember not 
the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: according to thy mercy, 
remember thou me, for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord.” It will be cordially 
admitted by all who possess a due degree of theological intelligence, thas 
the Old Testament saints intended, by the mercy of God, and his goodness’ 
sake, his mercy in Christ. Therefore the Psalmist here pleads for par- 
don through the righteousness of Christ. He deprecates the judgment 
due for his sins of youth, and therefore pleads an acquittal from them 
through Christ. In this case, the Psalmist pleads for acquittal, or justi- 
fication from sins long past, and from which, as a believer, he had been 
justified before, or from which, through the weakness of his faith, he 
feared that he had never been justified. A person may in any case, in- 
deed, fall under fatherly displeasure for the sins of his youth, from which 
he had beer justified, and of which he had repented; it is, assuredly, a 
frequent occurrence that the believer falls under a sense of God’s dis- 
pleasure against him for such sins, and into fears that they are still stand- 
ing against him; and here we have an example of the believer rising 
above these fears, by a renewed application to the blood of Christ, and an 
appropriation of the free justifying grace of God. 

Ass a third example, we cite Psalm li.: in verses 1, 2, 9, 14, the Psalm- 
ist pleads for pardon ; and in verses 3, 4, 5, he acknowledges the sins for 
which he pleads forgiveness. Among the sins of which he pleads the 
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pardon, we find him, in the 5th verse, acknowledging original sin: “ Be- 
hold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
As we are not proposing, at present, to meet the Arminian in our argu- 
ment, we shall take it for granted, that the sin here acknowledged is not 
only the want of original righteousness, and the corruption of our whole 
nature, but also the guilt of Adam’s first transgression. From this sin the 
Psalmist pleads acquittal, or justification, through the righteousness of 
Christ, which is plainly his plea in this Psalm. He gives strong evidence 
that he was under fears that this sin was still standing against him; and 
for every one who may fall under similar fears,the example is here given 
of rising above them, by a renewed appropriation of the righteousness of 
Christ for justification, and for purging the conscience, as pleaded, verse 
7th: “Purge me with hyssop, and | shall be clean ;” with which compare 
Heb. ix. 14: “ How much more shall the blood of Christ purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 
The fourth example we cite, is Ps. vi. 1: “*O Lord, rebuke me not in 
thine anger.” This is a prayer against wrath and condemnation, and 
therefore a prayer for justification and legal pardon. There is no me- 
dium between condemnation and justification; and a prayer against the 
one, is a prayer for the other. Besides, all the arguments yet advanced 
to prove the impropriety of prayer for justification, apply with equal force 
against a prayer for exemption from wrath and condemnation: but we 
see the Psalmist here uses such a prayer. 
The fifth example we adduce, is Ps. exliii. 1, 2: “Hear my prayer, O 
Lord; give ear to my supplication: in thy faithfulness answer me, and 
in thy righteousness. And enter not into judgment with thy servant, for 
in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” It will surely not be de- 
nied that the Psalmist is here speaking of justification. In the second 
verse he deprecates judgment ; and, as observed on the preceding exam- 
ple, there is no medium between judgment and justification, nor between 
a deprecation of the one, and a prayer for the other. Nor can it be 
pleaded that judgment here may signify correction only; for the judg- 
ment deprecated is explained in the next clause, by the reason given why 
it is deprecated : “ for in thy sight shall no man living be justified. It is 
therefore condemnation that the Psalmist is pleading against, and he uses 
nearly the language, and fully the sense of the apostle, on legal justifica- 
tion and judgment, in Rom. ili, 20—24. 


“ By the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in his sight. 


But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 


phets,” (of which the Psalmist in this Psalm is one ;) “ Even the right- 
eousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all 
them that believe, for there is no difference: 


For all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God: 


seing justi fie d freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” So the Psalmist, in this 
prayer, not only pleads against judgment, or condemnation, and prays 
for justification, but prays for all this on the ground of Christ’s righteous- 
ness: ver. 1, “in thy faithfulness answer me, and in thy righteousness.” 
Thus the Psalmist here pleads Christ’s righteousness, and so is one of the 
prophets to which the apostle alludes, as witnessing this righteousness of 
God. Thus it is evident that the Psalmist is pleading for a legal justifi- 
cation before God. Psalm cxxx. 3,4, might be cited to the same pur- 
pose ; but it is so nearly a parallel with the passage which we have just 
now examined, that we shall pass it without further remark. 

We shall adduce but one example more on this point, as a direct prayer. 
It is the case of the publican, recorded Luke xviii. 13, 14: “And the 

ublican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
1eaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me, a sin- 
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ner. I tell you, this man went down to his house justified, rather than 
the other.” Here, assuredly, legal pardon, or justification through the 
mercy of God, is sought in prayer, and the prayer is accepted. The 
publican evidently considered himself as guilty, dependent for justifica- 
tion on free mercy, and consequently, as it was the mercy of justification 
which he was convinced that he needed, for this he prayed, and this our 
Lord declares he received. It ought to be observed, further, that this 
account of the publican is a parable, and therefore not intended as a sim- 
ple narrative, but as a gencral case, descriptive of the sinner’s acceptable 
approach to God in seeking pardon or justification. 

These are some of the examples which may be adduced, as warrant- 
ing our prayers for justification, or legal pardon, as well as for fatherly 
forgiveness. And we have spent the more time on the subject of jus- 
tification, as we do not intend to pursue the argument, to any length, 
on any of the other subjects of prayer in question; and because, to 
establish the propriety of any one of these, is to establish the propriety of 
them all. , 

It may not be amiss, however, to adduce, by way of specimen, one or 
two passages as authority for prayer for some of the other subjects 
in question. 

Ezek. xxxvi. 26, contains the promise of the new heart and spirit ; this 
is a promise of regeneration, or eflectual calling, and, as we have seen, 
the promise lays the warrant for prayer for the blessings which it con- 
tains. But verse 37th expressly dedlares that for this, with other things 
there promised, God “will be enquired of by the house of Israal to do it 
for them;” that is, God will be enquired of for regeneration or effectual 
calling. 

To prove the same thing, we shall quote Ps. li. 10: “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me.” We are aware 
that it will be objected, that these promises and examples of prayer sig- 
nify only the increase of grace. We exceedingly regret that the riches 
and preciousness of these and similar texts, should be so frittered away, 
to serve a purpose and save a theory, and their encouragements and com- 
forts snatched from the awakened sinner and the trembling child of God. 
In the latter text, the blessing asked is the creation of a clean heart, and 
the renewal of a right spirit. What stronger expressions have we in the 
word of God, in doctrines or promises, for regeneration or effectual call- 
ing? And if these texts afford encouragement and direction to the be- 
liever, who is under the assurance of faith, and who is seeking only an 
increase of grace, as indeed they do, why deny their full amount, as an 
inducement to the unbeliever to turn to God, and as an encouragement to 
the awakened sinner and to the trembling child of God, to hope in his 
mercy’ If we deny that these texts contain a promise of regeneration, 
or a plea for it, where shall we go to find gospel instructions or encour- 
agements on such a point, for persuading the unbeliever to embrace a 
gospel hope, or for refreshing the weary? If these do not contain en- 
couragement to appropriating faith for the blessings of regeneration, we 
despair of finding any in the Bible. Or shall we point out these texts as 
warrants for appropriating faith, but warn the sinner not to ask the bles- 
sing contained in them? These passages fully maintain the idea advanced 
in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, on the second petition, that we, in 
that petition, pray that we may be brought into God’s kingdom of grace ; 
that is, that we may be effectually called. And, though our author ar- 
gues that the Assembly did not intend to maintain this doctrine, as they 
express no such idea in the larger Catechism, we think they did intend 
to hold this doctrine ; and we find it expressed, too, in the Larger Cate- 
chism: thus, “In the second petition, acknowledging ourselves, by na- 
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iure, under the dominion of sin and Satan, we pray that the kingdom of 
sin and Satan may be destroyed.” This directs us to pray that the do- 
minion of sin and Satan over us may be destroyed, which surely includes 
regeneration. Fisher, too, maintains our doctrine, notwithstanding our 
author’s denial, as will be seen particularly, in his 3lst and 32d questions 
on the second petition. 

It appears, then, that the promises of holy scripture offer to us the 
blessings of regeneration, justification, adoption, and union to Christ, and 
warrant our prayers for them, and that the examples of prayer recorded 
for our instruction, maintain the same thing ; and therefore, that it is our 
duty to pray for these blessings. But though the above arguments might 
be sufficient to establish our view of the subject, yet as the theoretic ar- 
guments offered against it are plausible and imposing, we shall attend a 
little more particularly to them. 

It may be objected, that the scripture promises and examples adduced 
cannot be correctly understood as warranting our prayers for the bles- 
sings in question, because we cannot ask acceptably in unbelief, and if 
we are believers, we are already in possession of these blessings ; and, 
therefore, to ask them is to suppose we are destitute of them, and to ask 
them under such a supposition, is to approach God as a wrathful judge, 
which is unbelief. These, if we mistake not, are the arguments advanced 
against the petitions condemned, and these demand our further attention, 
in order to show that they do not invalidate our arguments, drawn from 
holy scripture, in favor of such petitions. 

It is freely admitted that we cannot ask acceptably in unbelief; that 
we ought not to approach God as a wrathful judge, because it is an ap- 
proach in unbelief; and that, if we are believers, we are in possession of 
the blessings in question. But we deny that to ask such blessings always 
supposes that we are destitute of them, and that to ask them, even under 
such a supposition, is necessarily an unbelieving approach to God as a 
wrathful judge. The whole question, therefore, at present, is on these 
two points. We think the scripture evidences already advanced deci- 
sively support our position. But in order to a further elucidation of the 
subject, and a removal of the difficulties set up by the above objections, 
we shall consider the question before us in application to three classes of 
supplicants: 1. To the believer under assurance of his interest in Christ ; 
2. To the believer in doubts of his interest in Christ; and, 3. To the un- 
believer, who fears, or even knows that he is not in Christ. 

1. With respect to the believer under assurance. As we assert that 
he ought to pray for the blessings in question, the query will arise, how 
can he ask such blessings without denying his possession of them, and 
approaching God as a wrathful judge’ We reply, (1.) It is the believ- 
er’s duty, though under the assurance of possession, still to appropriate 
to himself all the blessings of salvation, even regenerating, justifying, 
adopting grace. So it appears evidently the apostle Paul did, while un- 
der assurance, as we see from Phil. iii. 8, 9: ‘‘Yea doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 
and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” Here is assuredly appropriation of Christ, of union 
to him, and of his justifying righteousness. It is true, in a subsequent 
verse, he says he is not “already perfect; but this expression refers not 
so much to his confidence, as to his sanctification, of which he desires 
the progress. We see, however, that he appropriates Christ, union to 
him, and his justifying righteousness, as his method of obtaining progres- 
sive sanctification. We see, from the apostle’s exercise in this passage, 
that the believer under assurance ought still to appropriate Christ and his 
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justifying righteousness, as the way of enjoying the continuance of gra- 
cious supplies—as the way of attaining the fruits of justification, &c.—as 
the way of keeping up his sense of dependence on God and his grace for 
all his supplies, and of acknowledging this dependence. Moreover, the 
believer, though justified, ought still to appropriate Christ and his righ- 
teousness, as the ground of his continued standing in God’s favor, and as 
the ground of his daily acquittal from the guilt of his daily sins. So it 
appears the Psalmist desired and appropriated the righteousness of Christ 
for his daily acquittal, Ps. exliil., already quoted. Besides, we ought to 
remember that the believer's assured possession of the blessings of justi- 
tification, regeneration, &c. does not change his ground of faith, hope or 
prayer, from what it was before believing. As a regenerated or justified 
person, he has no higher, and no other claim to salvation, pardon, sancti- 
fication, &c. than the unbeliever has. To the believer and unbeliever 
alike, the only ground of hope is the free grace of God in Christ, and 
their warrant alike, is the promise. The believer's possession of such 
blessings is encouraging, comforting, and a ground of the highest grati- 
tude, but not the ground of faith in the grace and mercy of God; and 
therefore he ought to appropriate to himself the only ground of hope, 
Christ and his justifying righteousness, and justification through the im- 
putation of this righteousness to him. Perhaps it will be said, all this is 
granted, but what is this to the question in hand?) We reply, 

(2.) As the believer under assurance ought to appropriate to himself 
the blessings of justification, regeneration, &c., so he ought to desire them 
and pray for them. Let it be particularly observed, that appropriation 
of the blessings of salvation necessarily includes desire of them, and de- 
sire directed to God for them. Now desire directed to God is the essence 
of prayer, and actual, formal prayer, is always as much warranted as 
desire is. No argument can be brought against prayer, which does not 
apply with equal force against both appropriation and prayer. Does 
prayer suppose that we are destitute of the blessings prayed for? Surely 
appropriation and desire suppose the same want. Does prayer, even on 
such a supposition, approach God as a wrathful judge? Surely appro- 
priation and desire must approach in the same manner. As, then, ap- 
propriation and desire are the duty of the believer still, though under 
assured possession of the blessings desired, so it is his duty to pray for 
them. And, as appropriation and desire of justification, &c. do not ne- 
cessarily suppose the want of these blessings, neither does prayer; and, 
as appropriation and desire of these blessings may be exercised, without 
viewing God as a wrathful judge, so may believing prayer; and for every 
purpose and for every reason, for which we may exercise appropriation, 
and desire of justification, regeneration, &c., for the same purposes and 
reasons we may exercise prayer. ‘Therefore the believer, under assured 
yossession of justification, regeneration, &c., ought to pray for these 
Licssings, as the way of enjoying the continuance of gracious supplies, 
and of attaining their fruits. His prayer for these blessings will be a 
means of keeping up a sense of dependence on God and his grace for 
them, and a means of acknowledging that dependence. He ought to 
pray for justification and union to Christ, as the grounds of his continued 
standing in God’s favor, and the grounds of his daily acquittal from the 
guilt of his daily sins. 

2. With respect to the believer who is justified, regenerated, adopted, 
and united to Christ, but doubts his possession of these blessings, we re- 
mark, that he ought to pray for them, for all the reasons for which the 
believer under assurance ought to ask them. But besides, he ought to 
ask these blessings in order that he may attain that assurance of interest 
in them which he desires. And this view agrees with the scripture ex- 
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amples already quoted. It is agreed by sound practical. writers, that 
while we have not assurance of oul union to Christ, of our justification, 
adoption, Kc. by self examination, the saf st way, yea, and our imperious 
duty, is to essay the exercise of appropriating faith, on the ground of the 
promise, as though we had never be lieved before. And this we ought to 
do, that our faith may rest on the promise, and not on possession ; that 
we may draw from the promise what we cannot draw from grace already 
received ; and because in eve ry case this appropriation is our duty, as in 
every a ae interested already in Christ or not,we have prec ise ly 
the same ground of faith. So we are taught, Heb. x. 21, 22: “And hav- 
ing a high priest over the house of God, let us draw near with a true 
lo in full assurance of faith.” Here the believer, as well as the un 
believer, and the believer under full assurance, as well as the believe 
under doubts, is required to draw near with full assurance of faith—of 
faith, appropriating what? Christ as his high priest, acce ’ unce through 
him, and the particular promised blessings for which, at any time, he 
applies. Now, according to a former remark, as it is the doubting be 
liever’s duty to appropriate justification, union to Christ, &c., so it is his 
duty to desire these blessings, and to pray for them. 

3. With respect to the unbeliever, who fears or who knows that he is 
not in Christ, we observe, that for all the reasons why the believer ought 
to pray for the blessings in question, he ought also to pray for them; and 
besides, he ought, not only for these reasons, to pray for these blessings, 
but also in order to obtain that interest in them which he has not. His 
ground of faith and acceptance is the same with that of the believer, 
which is Christ in the promise. When we speak of the unbeliever’s duty 
of prayer,we do not mean that he should pray in unbelief, but that under 
a discovery of his necessities, and of the gracious provisions of the gos- 
pel, he ought to arise to faith’s ap propriation, desire and prayer for that 
justification, union to Christ, regeneration and adop tion, which are freely 
made over to him in the promise. In proof of this, we refer to Heb. x 
21, 22, already quoted. It will perhaps be objected, that this and such 
texts are warrants for the believer already united to Christ, to come foi 
blessings consequent on union to Christ, justification, adoption, &c., _ 
that they do not warrant the unbelieve r to return to God, and to come 
faith for these blessings themselves. We are aware that such sup ao 
tions are common among professors of religion, but it is to be exceeding- 
ly regretted that such notions should have place in the minds of gospel 
hearers, and still more that they should be encouraged. Such opinions 
are certainly limiting the riches and freeness of divine grace, setting up 
the barriers of pre-requisite qualifications, t o the discouragement of the 
convinced sinner, and to the encouragement of legalism, and taking aw: ay 
the free gospel offer from the unbeliever. This and such texts ce tainly 
do warrant the believer to come for blessings consequent on justifi- 
cation, but they as certainly do warrant the unbeliever to come in the 
exercise of appropriating faith for every blessing contained in the gospel 
promise. ‘They do warrant the believer and the unbeliever equally, to 
come with appr. priation, desire and prayer, and on the same ground—the 
free gospe »| promise. 

But pe rhaps it may be objected, that the passage under consideration, 
with others of similar import, proposes our aclual interest in Christ as 
our high priest, as the ground of our approach to God with assurance— 
and therefore, that none can come with assurance unless they have found 
that they had ers obtained a s aving interest in Christ. But we 
decidedly reject this Sup] OSition. : ot because we have an actual 
interest in Christ, and are already justified, that we should come with 
assurance : but because we have him in the promise made over to us as 
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ours. If such qua ililications are ne C6SSUry to warrant our taith’s approach 
and approp riation, what are these texts to the unbeliever? and where 
shall we find a ground of faith for him? Where shall we find gospel 
encouragement and pe rsuasion to lay before him? Such texts, then, lay 
before the unbe!l r the ground of faith, and persuasives to believe. If 
enlightened ak bioabee. by them, he then approves. of Christ as his 
high prie st, of union to him, of Jus stification and acceptance by him, and 
of every blessing in him, proposed in the gospr |, and he desires and ap- 
propriates to himself Christ <¢ ind 7 these blessings in him, on the ground 
of the promise alone, or because C hrist i is made over to him fre ely as his 
high pri st. 

Perhaps it is granted, that the unbeliever should awake to a faith’s ap- 
proba ition, desire and apy ropriation of Christ, of justification, adoption, 
&c., but still he should not pray for them. Let us for a moment contem- 
plate this position. Let us sup pose a gospel minister, in his public dis- 

i ‘xhortatiens, or in his priv: ‘ate dealings with the sinner , thus 
address him: On the ground of the free gospel offer alone, and before 
you find any recommending qualification in yourself, as the only way of 
attaining the eraces which you desire, you ought to approve of Christ as 
offered to you freely in the promise ; you ought to approve of free justi- 
fication by his righteousness, and of union to him; you ought to consent 
to the gilt of Christ, and desire him to be yours; yea, you ought to ap- 
propriate to yourself Clirist and his righteousness, justifying and regene- 
rating grace, and on the eround of the promise, assure yourself of all that 
it contains; but do not, in all this exercise, venture to pray for the things 
vi which you appropriate—for union to ¢ ‘hrist, for justification, for regene- 
ation or adoption: this desire and this appropriation must pass in your 
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mind in silence, for an expression of them in prayer would be unbelief, 
and an address to G rd as a wrathful judge. He is far gone under the 
influence of metaphysical theory, who would give such an advice; but 
what else could Th vive, admitting the duty of appropriation, and forbid- 
ing prayer!’ We be lieve that the sinner, enlightened and persuaded by 
the Holy Spirit to desire 


and appropriate Christ and the blessings prom- 
ised in him, could not well be restr ained from e xpr essing his desires in 
prayer to God as his Father. We free ly grant, that the believer should 
not deny the gifts he has received by free grace ; that it is unbelief and 
unacceptable to address God as a wrathful judge, and that we ought al- 
ways to address him as a Father; but we have already seen, that the 
believer may ask the blessings of justification, regeneration, &c., without 
denying his actual interest in them, and in such prayers address God as 
a F: ather. And if any doubt the correctness of these views still, we ask 
him to show how he will acquit the Psalmist of unbelief, f, and of denying 
the gifts he had received, when in Ps. exliii. 1, 2, he prays for justifica- 
tion through God's righteousness, and deprec: ites judgment on his own 
deeds? And we further ask, docs our faith in our welcome to Christ— 
does our appropriation of his justifying righteousness—does our accep- 
tance of Christ and his blessings, indeed apprehend God as a wrathful 
judge? Do we not rather, in such exercises, necessarily view him as a 
father ? And if so, how shall a prayer dic tated by such faith ,correspond- 
ing to, and accompanying such exercises, be a rejection of God as a Fa- 
ther, and an app ro: ich to him as a wrathful judge? And how is it law- 
ful to desire and appropriate these b lessings, and not lawful to ask them ? 
Would not such a prohibition naturally inspire a servile fear and unbe- 
lief! And would not a conviction of such a prohibition banish that con- 
fidence in God, and that liberty of a child with a Father, which it is the 
privilege of the believer to exercise and enjoy ? Must ‘he not dare to 


{ God, as his Father, those blessings which he ap propriates and so 
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sin; but to come to Christ under doubts, is not wholly sinful, nor unac- 
ceptable. Proofs of this position are numerous. ‘Take, by way of spe- 
cimen, Isa. xlii. 3: “ A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench.” This surely expresses an acceptance and cher- 
ishing of weak faith, which is attended with doubts. Mark ix. 28—25: 
** Jesus said unto him, if thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth. And straightway the father of the child cried out, and 
said with tears, Lord, 1 believe ; help thou mine unbelief. When Jesus 
saw that the people came running together, he rebuked the foul spirit,” 
&e. Here is weak faith, and an acknowledgment of unbelief, or doubts, 
with his faith, and yet it is accepted. We should neither doubt of our 
welcome to Christ, nor encourage others to doubt; but, on the other 
hand, we should come to Christ, although we have doubts, and we should 
encourage others to come, although they have doubts, Or, must we re. 
fuse to come till we have attained a full assurance? or till we have at- 
tained perfection? Must we refuse to exercise our weak faith, merely 
because we have not all that we should have, or could desire? Must we 
refuse to employ our one talent till we obtain ten? Shall we expect in- 
crease if we do not employ what we have? It is unquestionably our 
duty to employ what we have attained, as a means of attaining more. 
‘The question may be thus stated: is it our duty to come to Christ with 
weak faith, while we can attain no higher, or not to come atall! We 
shall not argue this question further, at present, but quote the mind of 
the Spirit, as expressed in Isa. xl. 11, 31: “ He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his busom, and shall gently lead those that are with young. They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, 
and not faint,”’* 

But it may not be improper to follow up the plausible but false views 
of our author to their legitimate consequences, in order to see whither 
they will lead us, and thereby discover more fully their fallacy. If our 
author be correct in condemning prayers for union to Christ, justification, 
regeneration and adoption, on the ground that in a believing approach to 
God we have these things, and therefore to ask them is a denial that we 
have them, and is consequently an unbelieving prayer,—then we ought 
to exclude from the matter of our prayers many other things besides 
those which he has specified; and so, under this rule of proscription, our 
errands to « throne of grace will be still further limited, and beeome few 
indeed. ‘Thus, on the above principle, we ought not to ask faith, love, 
repentance, or any grace ; because, if we have saving faith in our pray- 
_ ers, we have all these graces. ‘This too, as we understand our author, 
he grants. But further, our perseverance in grace and continuance in a 
state of favor with God, are infallibly secured; they are sure as our con- 
tinued justification; they are virtually the same thing. If, therefore,we 
should not ask justification, for the same reasons we should not ask per- 
severance, although the Psalmist prays for it. Ps. xvi. 1: “ Preserve 
me, O God;” and Ps. xvii. 5: “Hold up my goings in thy paths, that 
my footsteps slip not.” And so our Lord prays for it on our behalf,who 





















* To our arguments on the above objection, we refer the reader, as applicable to another position of our 
author, in the same paper. He condemns the directing of persons under soul discouragements to go to Christ 
with a may be in their expectations, when they cannot get beyond this. We have, indeed, reason to believe 
that many do give such an advice, and that many take it, under erroneous notions of the believer’s privileges. 
And the sinner’s right and privilege, and his duty of approaching in assured faith, are happily set forth by our 
author; but yet, in showing the duty of assured faith, he seems to forget the question stated. To show the 
believer's duty of assured faith, is correct, but it is not on the question, It is true, he again brings up the true 
question itself, by way of objection ; but in answering it, he again exhibits, as before, the warrant for assured 
faith, but does not answer the question, unless we may infer his answer to be, that if we cannot attain full 
assurance, we should not come at all. Now, however much we disapprove of their views, who deny the duty 
and privilege of full assurance on the ground of the promise alone, we must plead, that while the sinner can- 
not attain higher exercise, he must and ought to exercise the weak faith, the talent bestowed—though we nei- 
ther justify his doubts, nor excuse him in the neglect to seek higher attainments, 
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had this gift for us bestowed on him. with infallible sec urity. John xvi. 
ll: “ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 


given me. And further, we should never formally ask acceptance of 
our persons, because if we have f: aith to pray in the name of Christ, we 
assuredly have this, Io ph. i. 6: * He hath made us acc epted in the Be- 


lov ed.” 

Again ; we should notask a gracious hearing in prayer, because if we 

approach in believing prayer, that is, in the name of Christ, for things 
agreeable to his will, we assuredly are graciously heard. John xvi. 23: 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you.” If we shoul 1 not ask justification, for the same 
rensons we should not ask a gracious hearing; because such a prayer as 
much supposes that we have it not, and that we are addressing a God 
who does not accept us, as a prayer for justification supposes these things 
respecting it. But how often does the Psalmist ask a gracious hearing ! 
showing that he could ask that which by faith he knew he certainly had. 
And under such assurance, our Lord directs us to pray, Mark xi. 24: 
‘“‘ What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.” 

Again; we should not ask acceptance of our services, because, in a be- 

heving approach, we assuredly have this. 1 Pet. ii. 5: “ Ye also, as 
lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy seiataiiell to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” If the principles 
Wwe oppose were correct, we should not ask this acceptance, as such a 
prayer would imply that we have it not, and that we are approaching in 
unbelief; and consequently, the usual conclusions of prayers used by 
C hristians sound in the faith, ought to be entirely laid aside; for a con- 
cluding petition for a gracious hearing, and for an acceptance of our per- 
sons and services, in which Christians have thought they expressed that 
hope and that faith under which they had offered up their whole prayer, 
according to the arguments of our author, must be accounted the expres- 
sion of unbelief. 

Let the sinner, then, approach, in the exercise of faith, to God as his 
Father in Christ; Ict him use the liberty of a child with a Father, and 
ask with confidence whatever his soul ie of the things promised, and 
as they are promised: let him take God as his Father, and pray for eve- 
ry blessing belonging to that relation. 

ASPAsIo. 


Art. II. The Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 


We should have called the attention of the reader, in our last number, 
to the pamphlet, containing the Reasons of Protest against the decision of 
Synod respecting the Original Seceaers, with the Answers by a commit- 
tee of Synod, but were providentially prevented. It is probable the Sy- 
nod will adopt the “Answers,” without any material alteration. We 
cannot but think that they entirely annihilate all the force contained in 
the Reasons of Protest. Nor can we help thinking that the Protesters, 
at least the most of them, after reading these Answers, will quietly with- 
draw all further opposition to that act of Synod, against which they 
deemed it their duty to protest. 

We can assure our brethren at the West that the statement which ap- 
peared in the Emigrant some time since, that the Original Seceders 
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were going back to the fellowship of the Established Church, is wholly 
without foundation. ‘This statement, we have reason to believe, found 
its way into the colums of the Emigrant, (a paper published in the city 
of New-York) to answer a purpose: otherwise, why should the paper 
containing the statement in question have been gratuituosly circulated 
among some of our people ! We fully believed at the time that the state- 
ment made in the Emigrant was false, but we had not the means in our 
wena of disproving it. A friend, however, has recently put into our 
ands several numbers of the Scottish Guardian, a paper published at 
Glasgow, and devoted to the support of the Establishment, from which 
we learn that the Original Seceders firmly maintain their ground, and 
that there is not the least indication of their return to the Established 
Church. The Synod of Old Light Burghers, it would seem, have agreed 
to adopt measures to secure their return to that church; and the latter 
appears to be ready and even anxious to receive them. We learn also, 
that the Original Seceders have been invited and very particularly cowrt- 
ed by the Established Church, to return to her communion. This is ad- 
mitted by the editor of the Guardian, who appears to be not a little out 
of humor with the Synod on account of the Address,which she had lately 
issued, and which, he thinks, shows a determination on her part not 
to be won, but to “live in ‘single blessedness,’ and enjoy her solitary 
importance.” 

In the Guardian of Nov. 28th, we find a letter from Rev. A. Duncan, 
of Dundee, addressed to the editor, and animadverting in somewhat se- 
vere terms on his remarks respecting the Synod’s Address. We will 
first insert this letter, as it shows conclusively that at the date of it, there 
was no prospect of the Synod’s return to the bosom of the Establishment; 
and then we will give to our readers the Address of the Synod, which, 
however, we shall not be able to insert entire in the present number. 


To the Editor of the Scottish Guardian. 


Dunner, Nov. 12th, 1834. 

Sim—It was with no small degree of surprise and grief that 1 read your remarks in 
the yesterday’s Guardian, respecting the Associate Synod’s ‘*Vindication of the Prin- 
ciples of the Church of Scotland.” ‘That you should find fault with a number of the 
sentiments contained in that production—nay, that you should condemn them pretty 
strongly, as too strict and antiquated for these liberal and trimming times—I was pre- 
pared to learn; but I confess | was not prepared for such a bitter attack on men and 
principles which you have so often lauded in your columns, and much less for the un- 
becoming levity which characterises the whole article. Surely, neither the success 
with which the Guardian has triumphed over its dangers, nor even the prospect of 
forty new churches added this year to the Establishment, warranted such a spirit on a 
subject so grave, weighty and powerful. 

The deep and gratuitous insult which you have offered to the Rev. Dr. M’Crie, in 
the commencement of your remarks, | shall not dwell upon. Permit me only to say, 
that every one who knows that amiable man and honored servant of Christ, knows that 
the vile insinuation which you have thrown out against him is as groundless in point of 
fact, as it is abhorrent to his principles as a true Presbyterian. Nay more, Sir, your 
church, I can tell you, has not a truer son within her pale, nor one more ready to sac- 
rifice honors, liberty, and life itself, in the honest prosecution of that real reformation 
and extension of her principles, to which she is pledged by her vows to God. 

But this leads me to say, that your ungrateful attack on Dr. M’Crie, (ungrateful, 
inasmuch as you have been more than once indebted to his generous and powerful aid 
in behalf of your paper) is lighter than a feather in comparison with the wanton ww | 
with which you have treated the covenants of our ancestors, the controversy of whic 
God, whose covenants these are, is pleading at this moment with the kingdoms of 
Britain and Ireland. Before you profaned these sacred deeds in terms so unhallowed, 
you should have made yourself sure that they were legitimate objects of ridicule, and 
that you have nothing to do with their descending obligation. At all events, I will 
make bold to tell you, that had you been acquainted with their character and history, 
and had you studied the present condition of the churches in Britain and Ireland in the 
light which they afford, you would have found that the recognition of the obligation 
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of these covenants, and the revival of the t which oa birth to them, have more 
to do with the preservation and diffusion of th ead of life in our afllicted country, 
than the erection of ten thousand churches, under tem that despises them. In 
pro fof this, I refer you to * Steven vs | tor the Covenanted Reformation in 
Britain and Ireland,” a publication which every minister and member of the Church of 
Scotland, who wishes well to his country, should study night and day, till he imbibe 
its spirit. In vain, I repeat it, will you build churches and schools ; in vain multiply 
associations for the defenee and extension of the Se: h and English Establishments, 
until the principles unfolded in that Plea, and enforced with such perspicuity and faith- 
fulness, guide your counsels, and direct all 1 r operations. 


What your notion of external reforms may be,when you accuse the Associate Synod 
of ‘“‘concentrating their anxiety too much upon these, and overlooking far greater and 
more substantial reforms,” I cannot tell. Of one thing I am sure, that their continued 
testimony agalust the hireling ministry wiich have too long filled the pulpits of the 
Church of Scotland: th he erroneous doctrine which has poison- 
ed so many of the souls of her people; their faithful condemnation of her relaxation of 
discipline, whereby the ordinances of religion have been so fearfully profaned in her; 
and their zealous re} robation, down to the present hour, of the cowardly indifference 


eir testimony ag 


of her ministers and people to that voke of bondace which. 


like the incantations of 
Delilah over Samson of old, has well nigh delivered hera hapless victim into the hands 
of her inveterate foes.—are more connected with internal and substantial reform than 
any measures which the members of that church have yet adopted, excepting the ad- 
mission of the Chapel Ministers to their proper status in her courts, the revival of 
evangelical doctrine among her young ministers, and the Assembly’s late act concern- 
ing the sanctification of the Sabbath. Nor is it true that the Associate Synod has 
shown no concern for the extension of the means of 1 


ner and hovel of our lane 


ligi Mus instruction to every cor- 

|. Had their contendings in behalf of the solemn covenants of 
our fathers been attended to, and the design of these covenants followed out, as the 
Synod have lone prayed, parochial schools and churches would have covered not the 
leneth and breadth of Scotland only, but of England and Ireland also; every thousand 
or fifteen hundred of the population of the British empire might have this day been 
‘* sitting under their vine and under their fig tree,” in this respect, ‘* without any to 
make them afraid ;” and what is more, they would have been all united in the same 
common object—the worship and service of the one living and true God. 

And pray, Sir, let me ask, whether such a union as this, founded on principles deri- 
ved not from human expediency, but from the word of God, nor directed by the latitu- 
dinarian maxims of the present day, but by a sacred regard to the authority of Christ, 
woul] not have been more likely to secure our country against the inroads of infidelity 
and the encroachments of Antichrist, than any confederacy with a heirarchy, which 
every honest Presbyterian must unsparingly condemn? At any rate, I beg to assure 
you, that while the Associate Synod of Original Seceders ‘disclaim all connection 
with the principles of those who are now seeking the subversion of the Establishments 
of England and Ireland,” as such, they will never, I trust, be left to ‘ join in the lati- 
tudinarian scheme, which, regarding all forms of church government as indifferent, 
would perpetuate the heirarchy, in the vain hope of seeing it converted into an effec- 
tive organ for reforming the church, and diffusing the blessings of religion throughout 
the nation.” Nor will they be left, I also hope, to cease testifying against the Church 
of Scotland, should she still farther forget her vows to God, and take part in such an 
unprincipled confederacy. The Synod, Sir, are but few in number, and they are “‘a 
sect,” I may say, ‘‘everywhere spoken against;” but their testimony for the covenant- 
ed reformation of Britain and Ireland, has the country’s best interests for its object, 
and it will not be forgotten by Him who is Britain’s covenanted God, in the day when 
he shall ‘‘arise and have mercy on our Zion.” 

Permit me only to add, Sir, that my object in writing these lines, which I have pen- 
ned more in sorrow than in anger, is not to defend the Associate Synod’s Address, for 
it needs no defence, but simply to testify my deep affection for the Church of Scotland, 
concerning which I will not yet despair, and more seriously than ever to call your at- 
tention, and the attention of your associates in the work of reforming her, to the study 
of the character and history of her solemn yows to God, and to the necessity of adopt- 
ing the principles of her second reformation period, if you wish to see her a ** quiet 
habitation, and the joy of the whole land.” If you delay this but a very litttle longer, 
and much more, if you continue to ridicule and despise a work so intimately connected 
with the Redeemer’s declarative glory, neither human policy, nor human power, will 
long preserve us from the doom which awaits a coyenant-breakir 





ng people. 
fam, Sir, your most obt. servant 


ALEX, DUNCAN, 
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Art. 1V. Vindication of the Principles of the Church of Scotland, in 
relation to Questions presently agitated : An Address by the Associate 
Synod of Original Seceders. 


Epinpurcn, 12th September, 1834. 

The Associate Synod of Original Seceders, taking into their serious 
consideration the very peculiar aspect of the time in which their lot has 
been cast, and their duty, as watchmen and witnesses, to give seasonable 
warning, and to apply their testimony to existing evils, view themselves 
as called upon to put forth the following declaration and defence. The 
authority of scripture affords, they conceive, ample warrant for such an 
appearance in behalf of the truth, and they have an example in the lau- 
dable practice of their reforming ancestors on similar occasions. 

The Synod, who neither expect any benefit from the overthrow of es- 
tablishments, nor flatter themselves, from any present appearance, with 
the prospect of participating, as individuals, in the advantages of their 
continuance, may be allowed to claim at least the merit of disinterested- 
ness in the part which they now take; but they would claim a hearing 
on still higher considerations. Regarding themselves not as an isolated 
party, or a hostile sect, but as a branch of the Church of Scotland, cor- 
dially attached to her reformed constitution, and solemnly pledged, by 
the very terms of their secession, to embrace every opportunity of pro- 
moting her interests and defending her cause, they feel themselves espe- 
cially called upon to apply to the great questions which now engage the 
attention of the religious public, the principles contained in their state- 
ment of the Secession Testimony, lately published to the world. In en- 
deavoring, therefore, to comply with the call thus given them, they would 
direct their attention to the two extremes into which the religious com- 
munity have fallen, and shall consider, in the first place, the opinions of 
those who are attempting to overthrow-all religious establishments, and, 
in the second place, the abuses and corruptions of these establishments, 
against which the Synod continue to testify. 

1. Our reforming ancestors bore faithful testimony to the spiritual na- 
ture of the church, and to the sole headship of Christ over her, as his 
free and independent kingdom. While their recorded sentiments on this 
question show the attention which they had bestowed on it, and the ac- 
curacy with which they understood it, viewed as a matter of opinion, 
the hardships and sufferings to which they submitted, in support of their 
testimony, prove the importance which they attached to it as a matter of 
conscience ; for it was in defence of the spiritual liberties of the church, 
in opposition to the Erastian encroachments of the civil rulers then in 
ower, that many of them shed their blood in fields and on. scaffolds,— 
put these faithful and enlightened martyrs never once dreamed that a 
friendly connexion between the church and the State was incompatible 
with the spiritual character and liberties of the former. They acted on 
the principle that nations, as such, as well as individuals, being dependent 
on God, who is the Governor among the nations, must have a religious 
character; and that, when favored with a revelation of Christianity, they 
are bound to recogn‘ze it as a religion from God, and to give public coun- 
tenance and support to the profession of it. Guided by these principles, 
and borne out by the apostolic commission, “Go and disciple all nations,” 
the functionaries of the church considered it their duty to co-operate with 
the State, each acting within its proper sphere, in securing a civil as well 
as an ecclesiastical reformation, so far as regarded the national profession 
and public morals. 

With these sentiments and feelings, the Synod cannot observe without 
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firmest pillar. It would be to sin against society, as well as against 
God, and would pave the way for universal anarchy and confusion. 

We may add that the scheme, so far as it proposes the establishment of 
a constitution in which the rulers shall give positive countenance and sup- 
port to no particular sect, is impracticable. We have the highest authority 
for asserting, that no man or body of men, in what capacity soever the 
may act, can remain neutral with regard to the religion of Jesus. “He 
that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me, 
scattereth abroad.” If civil rulers are good men, they will feel them- 
selves bound to employ the influence of their station in support of the 
true religion ; if they are of an opposite character, they will naturally 
throw the weight of their authority into the scale of a false religion. 
And, if “he who ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God,” how is it possible to comply with this rule, and yet maintain, in 
acts of government, a strict neutrality as to religion? The only per- 
sons one can suppose qualified for assuming the reins of government over 
a nation constituted according to this system, would be those who deny 
the being of a God and moral responsibility, though even these would 
exert the influence of their station to bring over the nation to their sen- 
timents, and would, in all probability, prove the most bitter perse- 
cutors. 

Thirdly, we must condemn the scheme as unscriptural. That the scrip- 
tures pointedly condemn those nations and their governments who have 
opposed and persecuted the church, cannot be disputed. The greater 
part of the nations of antiquity now extinct, were, on this account. over- 
thrown in the righteous judgment of God; their opposition to the church 
of God having filled up the cup of their national iniquity, and brought 
upon them wrath to the uttermost. (Isa. xxxiv.2—8.) Nor have those 
been held guiltless who remained neutral in the season of her distress. 
Hence the excommunicating curse laid upon the Ammonite and the Mo- 
abite, Deut. xxiii. 3,4: “Because,” says God to his ancient people, “they 
met you not with bread and with water in the way, when ye came forth 
out of Egypt.” On the other hand, heathen nations and their rulers 
have been commended and rewarded for protecting the church, and fur- 
nishing her with pecuniary support out of the national funds, for the 
maintenance of her public ordinances. (Ezra i. 2, 3, 43 vi. 8, 9,103 vii. 
21, 22, 23.) Let those who reverence the word of God, judge whether 
these decrees were inserted in it for an example, or for a beacon to those 
on whom the ends of the world are come. Has the church of Christ, as 
a visible society, no external wants that admit of being supplied from na- 
tional resources! Or, are the sceptres of those who rule over Christians 
more profane than the sceptre of the Medes and Persians? It is impos- 
sible to produce a single passage of scripture in which civil rulers are 
prohibited from employing the influence of their station for the benefit of 
the christian church, in every way competent to them, and consistent 
with her character as a free and independent kingdom. On the contrary, 
they are expressly required, in the second Psalm, to do homage to Christ, 
and exert themselves to promote his kingdom, not merely in their private 
capacity, but as rulers; for, as it was in their public character that they 
are reprimanded for opposing him, (ver. 1—4) it must be in the same ca- 
pacity that they are enjoined to “serve the Lord with fear,” and to “kiss 
the Son, lest he be angry,” (ver. 11, 12.) ‘That the services here enjoin- 
ed upon kings and rulers refer to the kindly offiees which they are to per- 
form to the church for Christ’s sake, is no less evident from numerous 

romises made to the church, of which tke following, which apply to 
New Testament times, may serve as an example :—*‘ The kings of ‘Tar- 
shish and of the isles shall bring presents, the kings of Sheba and Seba 
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shall offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down before him; all nations 
shal] serve him.” “Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of 
Tarshish first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver and their gold with 
them, unto the name of the Lord thy God, and to the Holy One of Israel, 
because he hath glorified thee. And the sons of the 

up thy walls, and their kings shall minister unto thee. ‘Therefore thy 
gates shall be open continually ; they shall not be shut day nor night, 
that men may bring unto thee the forces of the Gentiles, and that their 
kings may be brought. For the nation and kingdom that will not serve 
thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” (Ps. Ixxii. 
10, 11; Isa. lx. 9, 10.) The Synod consider it unnecessary to notice the 
nugatory attempis that have been made to wrest the meaning of such 
plain passages of scripture, and to reconcile them with the strange doc- 
trine that men, in their legislative and national capacity, have nothing to 
do with the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


Fourthly, we must condemn this scheme as directly opposed to one 
important ‘design of supernatural revelation—the improvement of human 
society. Besides its ore: it design of promoting the spiritual and eternal 
happiness of individuals, supernatural religion was intended as a remedial 
system to society at large, and it has proved so, in a less or greater 


degree, in eve ry nation where it has been enjoyed. While it does not 
seek to subvert the natural or civil relations which exist among men, as 
members of society, it enables them to discharge the duties connected 
with these to greater advantage. It improves the character of parents 
and children, husbands and wives, masters and servants, rulers and sub- 
jects. It has contributed more, by its direct or indirect influence, to the 
elevation of the human mind, to the civilization of barbarous nations, to 
the improvement of their rin and institutions, and to the general ameli- 
oration of the state of society, than all the discoveries of science, com- 
bined with the power of the Civil arm, either in ancient or modern times. 
In order that it may have this effect, it must have free course among all 
ranks of men, and in all places—in town a . cou ntry, in hospitals and 
prisons, in navies and armies; and it must be the high duty of those who 
stone the oversight and government of these, ‘es give this blessed religion 
every facility to diffuse itself, and communi cate its salutary influences. 
We might here employ an argument which has been much insisted on by 
the advocates of this system, that the ministers of the christian religion 
are to be supported by those only who reap the benefit of their labors. 
In so far, they are right; but do nations, as such, and their governments, 
derive no be nefit, even in a temporal respect, from the labors of the ser- 
vapts of Christ? If, as we have already seen, religion is necessary to 
secure the moral ends of civil government, and if the christian religion, 
above all others, is emin antly conducive to those ends, can the national 
funds be diverted from the 
priated to the purpose of instructing a nation in the doctrines and laws 
of Christianity ! 

Lastly, we must condemn this system as striking at the foundation of 
God’s moral gouernment, so far as regards nations or bodies po iti. The 
“ Voluntary” scheme evidently proceeds on the principle, that the moral 
government of God respects man in the individual om ‘and not in the 
social capacity ; for, if it were admitted that nations, as such, are the 
subjects of this government, it would follow, of course, that they must 
have a moral, and consequently a religious character; and this being once 
granted, the conclusion would be found unavoidable, that, wherever the 
christian religion is revealed, nations must be bound to recognize and 
embrace, and to give it their public countenance and support. Whether 
the friends of this scheme will admit it or not, the principle involved in 
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it amounts toa practical denial of the moral government of the Almighty, 
so far as it regards nations, and strikes at the root of all national respon- 
sibility ; traths which are as consonant with the light of nature, as they 
are clearly taught in scripture, and illustrated in the history of divine 
Providence. 

That those Seceders who have now joined the ranks of the Voluntary 
Association, have long lost sight of these important doctrines, must be 
apparent to all who trace their progressive defection from their original 
principles. ‘The first Seceders recognized the Reformation in our land 
as a national as well as an ecclesiastical Reformation, consolidated by 
national vows, which they acknowledged to be of perpetual obligation 
on the nations which entered into them; and they accordingly regarded 
all the defections from that Reformation as national sins, aggravated by 
being breaches of national engagements, which, unless repented of, God 
would sooner or later punish by national judgments. From these prin- 
ciples the great body of modern Seceders have departed, step by step. 
First, they discarded these covenants as national deeds, admitting them 
only as ecclesiastical; they then dropped from their ‘Testimony the con- 
tinued obligation of these deeds altogether; and now, by adopting the 
“Voluntary” scheme, they condemn them as antichristian: thus doing 
all that lies in their power to fix a stigma upon the whole cause of the 
Reformation, which was carried on, under Providence, by means of these 
public vows, and to which we owe those civil and religious privileges that 
exalt these kingdoms above other nations of the world. 

The evils which attach to the churches established by law in this coun- 
try, furnish no reason why Seceders should condemn the principle of es- 
tablishments, or wage war against their existence. They satisfied them- 
selves for a long time with bearing a public testimony against these 
abuses, and maintaining ecclesiastical fellowship among themselves under 
the banner of that testimony. If they thought that more was required of 
them in the present times, the way was open to them as citizens, if not 
in their ecclesiastical capacity, to petition the Legislature for the repeal 
of the patronage law, the abjuration oath, and other acts of the State, 
which oppose barriers to the work of reformation, and to a re-union among 
its friends. Such a course would have been becoming their profession : 
it might have secured the co-operation of other Presbyterians, both with- 
in and without the Establishment; and whether successful or not in their 
efforts, they might have consoled themselves with the reflection that they 
had improved the opportunity, denied to their fathers, of addressing a 
parliament more disposed than formerly to listen to the public voice, and 
of seeking the redress of grievances and the correction of abuses, deeply 
‘affecting the interests of religion and the peace of the country. But, in- 
stead of this, they have embarked in a scheme which, if it should suc- 
ceed, would bury the grand object aimed at by the secession, in the same 
grave with the corruptions of the Establishment ; and to accomplish this, 
they have identified themselves with persons whose principles formerly 
defeated a great and laudable attempt to heal the wounds which super- 
stition, leagued with arbitrary power, had inflicted on these kingdoms— 
so that, though we and all the world should be silent, the Westminster 
standards, to which they still profess an ambiguous and ill defined adhe- 
herence, and from which they derive all their respectability and influence, 
would rise up and condemn them. ; 

To the professed friends of the covenanted cause in other denomina- 
tions, we would earnestly repeat the call which we formerly gave, to 
eonsider the necessity of union and co-operation in its defence at the pre- 
sent crisis. This assuredly is not the time when either the pride of par- 


ty, or the recollection of past offences, ought to be allowed to defeat 
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attempts at conciliation, and stand in the way of the pleasure, the 
advantage, and the duty of contending, under one banner, for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Let the sad consé juences of misund rstand- 
ing among the friends of this cause, in former times of peril, warn us to 
avoid similar c¢ nduct, and excite us to repair, instead of seeking to per- 
petuate, the breaches which they have occasioned. | nite d exertions are 
required to maintain a faithful testimony in a state of separation 5 and 
united wisdom will be useful in dealing with the judicatories of the Es- 
tablishment, if Providence shouid at any future period prepare the way 
for direct intercourse with them. When the enemies of the Reformation 
are strengthening themselves by combination, it ill becomes its friends to 
weaken each other's hands by remaining separate, especially when they 
have in the cause which they espouse such a well defined ground, and in 
the solemn engagements whose obligations t 
sacred pledge of union. How can the friends of the “ covenanted uni- 
formity” expect the generation to appreciate that desirable object, while 
they themselves set an example of disuni 
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hat shall not be forgotten.” 


Art. V. Historical Argument in Favor of Infant Baptism. 


Extracted from Dr. Miller's new work on this subject. 
. Jv 


The history of the christian church, from the apostolic age, furnishes an argument 
of irresistible force in favor of the divine authority of infant baptism. 

I can assure you, my friends, with the utmost candor and confidence, after much 
yject, that, for more than fifteen hundred years after the birth 
of Christ, there was not a single society of professing Christians on earth who oppo- 
sed infant baptism on any thing like the grounds which distinguish our modern Baptist 
brethren. 


careful inquiry on the sul 


A 


It is an undoubled fact, that the people known in ecclesiastical history un- 
der the name of Anabaptists, who arose in Germany in the year 1522, were the very 
first body of people in the christian world who rejected the baptism of infants, on 
the principles now adopted by the Antipedobaptist body. .This, I am aware, will be 
regarded as an untenable position by some of the ardent friends of the Baptist cause ; 
but nothing can be more certain than that itis even so. Of this, a short induction of 
particulars will afford conclusive evidence. 

Tertullian, about 200 years after the birth of Christ, is the first man of whom we 
read in the ecclesiastical history, as speaking a word against infant baptism ; and he, 
while he recognizes the existence and prevalence of the practice, and expressly recom- 
mends that,infants be baptised, if they are not likely to survive the period of infancy; 
yet advises that, where there is a prospect of their living, baptism be delayed until a 
Jate period in life. But what was the reason of this advice? The moment we look at 
the reason, we sce that it avails nothing to the cause, in support of which it is some- 
times produced. ‘Tertullian adopted the superstitious idea that baptism was accompa 
nied with the remission of ail past sins, and that sins committed after baptism were 
peculiarly dangerous. He therefore advised that not merely infants, but young men 
and women, and even young widows and widowers, should postpone their baptism un- 
til the period of youthful appetite and passion should have passed. In short, he 
advised that in all cases in which death was not likely to intervene, baptism be post- 
poned until the subjects of it should have arrived at a period of life when they would 
be no longer in danger of being led astray by youthful lusts 
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And thus, for more than 
a century after the age of Tertullian, we find some of the most conspicuous converts 
to the christian faith postponing baptism till the close of life. Constantine the Great, 
we are told, though a professing Christian for many years before, was not baptised till 
after the commencement of his last illness. The same fact is recorded of a number of 
other distinguished converts to Christianity, about and after that time. But surely, 
advice and facts of this kind make nothing in favor of the system of our Baptist breth- 
ren. 


Indeed, taken altogether, their historical bearing is strongly in fayor of our sys- 
tem. 
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The next persons that we hear of, a: calling in question the propriety of infant bap- 
tism, were the smoll body of people in France, about twelve hundred years after Christ, 
who followed a certaiu Peter de Bruis, and formed an inconsiderable section of the 
people known in ecclesiastical history under the general name of the Waldenses. This 
body maintained that infants ought not to be baptised, because they were incapable of 
salvation. They taught that none could be saved but those who wrought out their 
own salvation, by a long course of self denial and labor. And as infants were incapa- 
ble of thus ‘* working out their own salvation,’’ they held, that making them the sub- 
jects of a sacramental seal was an absurdity. But surely our Baptist brethren cannot 
be willing to consider these people as their predecessors, or to adopt their creed. 

We hear no more of any society or organized body of .2ntipedobaptists, until the 
sixteenth century, when they arose, as before stated, inGermany, and for the first time 
broached the doctrine of our modern Baptist brethren. As far as I have been able 
to discover, they were absolutely unknown in the whole christian world before that 
tuume. 

But we have something more tian mere negative testimony on this subject. It is 
not only certain that we hear of no society of Antipedobaptists resembling our present 
Baptist brethren, for more than fifieen hundred years after Christ ; but we have posi- 
tive and direct proof that, during the whole of that time, infant baptism was the general 
and unopposed practice of the christian church. 

To say nothing of earlier intimations,wholly irreconcileable with any other practice 
than that of infant baptism, Origen, a Greek father of the third century, and decidedly 
the most learned man in his day, speaks in the most unequivocal terms of the baptism 
of infants, as the gencral practice of the church in his time, and as having been recei: 
ved from the apostles. His testimony is as follows : 

** According to the usage of the church, baptism is given even to infants ; when, if 
there were nothing in infants which needed forgiveness and mercy, the grace of bap- 
tism would seem superfluous.”* Again: ‘ Infants are baptised for the forgiveness of 
sins. Of what sins? or when have they sinned? Or, can there be any reason for the 
laver in thcir case, unless it be according to the sense which we have mentioned above, 
viz: that no one ts free from pollution, though he has lived but one day upon earth? 
And because by baptism native pollution is taken away, therefore infants are bap- 
tised.”+ Again: ‘ For this cause it was, that the church received an order from the 
apostles to give baptism even to infants.” t 

The testimony of Cyprian, a Latin father of the third century, contemporary with 
Origen, is no less decisive. It is as follows: 

In the year 253 after Christ, there was a council of sixty-six bishops or pastors held 
at Carthage, in which Cyprian presided. To this council, Fidus, a country pastor, 
presented the following question, which he wished them by their united wisdom to 
solve, viz: whether it was necessary, in the administration of baptism, as of circum- 
cision, to wait until the eighth day, or whether a child might be baptised at an earlier 
period after its birth? The question, it will be observed, was not whether infants 
ought to be baptised—that was taken for granted; but simply whether it was necessary 
to wait until the eighth day after their birth. The council came unanimously to the 
following decision, and transmitted it in a letter to the inquirer: 

‘* Cyprian and the rest of the bishops who were present in the council, sixty-six in 
number, to Fidus, our brother, greeting: 

‘*As to the case of infants: whereas, you judge that they must not be baptised 
within two or three days after they are born, and that the rule of circumcision is to be 
observed, that no one should be baptised and sanctified before the eighth day after he 
is born; we were ali in the council of a very different opinion. As for what you 
thought proper to be done, no one was of your mind, but we all rather judged that 
the mercy and grace of God is to be denied to no human being that is born. This, 
therefore, dear brother, was our opinion in the council: that we ought not to hinder 
any person from baptism and the grace of God, who is merciful and kind to us all; and 
this rule, as it holds for all,we think ought more especially to be observed in reference 
to infants, even to those newly born.”’|| 

Surely no testimony can be more unexceptionable and decisive than this. Lord 
Chancellor King, in his account of the primitive church, after quoting what is given 
above, and much more, subjoins the following remark: ‘‘ Here, then, is a Synodical 
decree for the baptism of infants, as formal as can possibly be expected; which, being 
the judgment of a Synod, is more authentic and cogent than that of a private 
father, it being supposable that a private father might write his own particular jucg- 
ment and opinion only; but the determination of a Synod (and he might have added, 
the unanimous determination of a Synod of sixty-six members,) denotes the common 
practise and usage of the whole church.” § 





* Homil. viii. in Levit. ch. 12. + Homil. in Lue. 14. {| Comment. in Epist. ad Romanos, Lib. 5. 
\\ Cyprian Epist, 66, § Inquiry into the Constitution, &c. part 2, chap. 3. 
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The famous Chrysostom, a Greek father, who flourished towards the close of the 
, hawin a var } >>] > . 
fourth century, having h had occasion to speak of circumcision, and of the inconvenience 


and pain which attended its dispensation, proceeds to say: ** But our circumcision, I 
mean the grace of baptism, gives cure without pain, and procures to us a thousand 
benefits, and fills us with the grace of the Spirit, and it has no determinate time. as 
that had ; but one that is in the very beginning of his age, or one that is in the middle 
of it. or one that is in his old age, may receive the circumcision made without hands, 
in which there is no trouble to be undergone but to throw off the load of sins, and to 
receive pardon for all past off 

Passing by the testimony of several] other conspicuous writers of the third and fourth 
centuries, in support of the fact, that infant baptism was 
wrote, I shall detain you with only one testimony 


ences 


generally prac tised when they 
more in rel lation to the history of 


this ordinance. It is that of Jugustine, one of the most pious, learned and venerable 
fathers of the christian church, who lived a little more than rode hundred years after 
the apostles—taken in connection with that of Pelagwius, the learned heretic,who lived 
at the same time. Augustine had been pleading against Pelagius, in favor of the doc- 
trine of original sin. In the course of this plea, he asks : ** Why are infants baptised 
for the remission of sins, if they have no sin?” at the same time intimating to Pela- 
gius, that if he would be consistent with himself, | enial of original sin must draw 
after it the denial of infant baptism. The reply of Pe : striking and unequivo- 
cal. ‘* Baptism,” says he, *‘ ought to be adn é to infants with the same sacra- 
mental words which are used in the case of adult pe .’ * Men slander me as if I 
denied the sacrament of baptism to in! . Ine ird of any, not even of the most 
impious heretics, who denied baptis » inf fs, for > can be s ) impious as to hinder 
infants from being baptised and born again in Christ, and so make them miss of the 


kingdom of God?” Again, Augustine remarks, in reference to the Pelagians: “Since 


they grant that infants must be baptised, as not being e to resist the authcrity of the 
whole church, which was doubiless delivered by our Lord and his ts apostles 3, they must con- 
sequently grant that they stand in need of the benefit of the Mediator, that being of- 


fered by the sacrament, and by the charity of the faith al: and so we he incorporated 
into Christ’s body, they may be reconciled to God.” Avain, speaking of certain here- 
tics at Carthage, who, though they acknowledged infant baptism, took 


wrong views 
of its meaning, Augustine remarks 


: They, minding the scriptures and the authority 
of the whole church, and the form of the sacrament itself, see well that baptism in in- 
fants is for the remission of sins.” Farther, in his work against the Donatists, the 
same writer, speaking of baptised infants obtal ining salvation without the personal ex- 
ercise of faith, he says, ‘which the whole body of the church holds 


, as delivered to them 
in the case of little infants baptised, 


who certainly cannot believe with the heart unto 
righteousness, or confess with the mouth unto salvation 


; nay, by theircrying and noise 
while the sacrament is administering, they 


disturb the holy mysteries ; and yet no 
christian man will say they are baptised to no purpose.” Again he says, ‘* The cus- 
tom of our mother the church, in b: iptising infants, must not be disregarded, nor be 
accounted needless, nor believed to be any thing else than an ordinance delivered to us 
Srom the Apostles.” In short, those who will be at the trouble to consult the large 
extracts from the writings of Augustine, among other christian fathers, in the learned 
Wall's history of infant ‘baptism, will find that venerable father declaring again and 
again, that he never met with any Christian, either of the general church or of any of 
the sects, nor with any writer who owned the authority of scripture, who taught any 
other doctrine than that infants were to be baptised 1e remission of sin. 

Here, then, were two men, undoubtedly among the most learned then in .he world, 
Augustine and Pe lagius—the former as familiar probably with the writings of all the 
distinguished fathers who had gone before him, as any man of his time; the latter 
also a man of poe learning and talents, who had travelled over the greater part of 
the christian world, who both declare, about three hundred years after the apostolic 
age, that they never saw or heard of any one who called himself a Christian, not even 
the most impious heretic—no, nor any writer who claimed to believe in the scriptures, 
who denied the baptism of infants. Can the most incredulous reader, who 1s not tast 


bound in the fetters of invincible prejudice, hesitate to admit, first, that these men 


verily believed that infant baptism had been the universal practice of the church, from 
the days of the apostles; and secondly, that, situated and informed as they were, it 
was impossible that they should be mistaken ? 
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#7” We hope our subscribers will bear in mind that the 11th volume is drawing 
© a close ; and that we stand in need of their payments. The sum is small to them; 
but very important tous. Many are behind for a number of years. 

Subscribers will be considered holden for the XII Volume who do not signify their 
intention to discontinue the work before the termination of the present volume. 


nal Seceders to be in communion with us, and the Answers to those 

Committee of Synod, of which 1000 copies were published, have been all sold. This 
notice is given for the imformation of such as have ordered copies, which have not 
been forwarded to them. 
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